30 Gold Coins - Resonant objects and relational forms 



Beyond a priori 

The desire is not for significance, but for sense. Or rather, it is for the action of 
sensing, fundamentally opposed to the sensible. Artists do no create beauty or awe, 
free-standing, in and of itself - they create the means for a perceiver to strain 
towards meaning, to sense, as Jean-Luc Nancy puts its, "completely ahead of any 
signification" (Nancy 2007, pp.27). To sense, and in doing so, make their own sense 
from sense. But to strain in the manner Nancy wishes, requires that what is sensed 
maintains its potential, which is to say its cultural malleability - the possibility that 
there is no existing over-riding signification - in short, that nothing is designated as 
having a specific and immutable identity or value. 
Significance, but nothing signified. 

But can we truly escape the cultural significations that pre-date and shape the very 
act of sensing? Can we really shake off, like rusted irons, the constructions that tie 
sense to sensibility? For Emmanuel Levinas, there can be no such pure sense, cast 
as we are within a world already rife with signification - 

To be given to consciousness, to glimmer for it, the given would have to be 
previously placed on an illuminated horizon, similar to the word that receives the gift 
of being understood from a context to which it refers. Signification would be the 
very illumination of this horizon. But the horizon does not result from an addition of 
absent givens, because each given already needs a horizon to define and give 
itself. 

(Levinas 2003, pp.11) 

Though seemingly opposed, both Levinas and Nancy perceive meaning to be found 
in action - straining and resounding for Nancy, glimmering and illuminating for 
Levinas. Self-making takes place neither in a vacuum nor a world of already 
concrete signified's, but rather in the act of referring form back to Self, the process 
of making things significant based upon our previous intra-action with other 
significant agents. Significance pre-exists form, but not because form is already 
signified - rather it is illuminated, imbued with the potential to be significant. And if 
culture often irritates our innate ability to construct signification from sense - if 
accrued knowledge necessarily threatens unfettered access to the sense of things 
as things - then art, create-ivity, is the skill by which we can learn to re-visit the 
world, to see things not as we know them to be, but as we experience them to be at 
this time. The role of the artist is not to create already meaningful objects to be 
gushed over, but to provide the position and contours from which a perceiver can 
construct their own significance from (and from their relation to) the proffered 
materials - "proffered" being the operative word. There is no artistry in presenting 
form, for form is already always present - an art-work is not a thing unto itself but 
the possibility of (new) relation to a thing, and as such it is imperative that all parties 



in the dissemination and deconstruction of an art-work should be free to work, free 
to explore whatever form is temporarily proffered on their own terms - to be able to 
take ownership of their relationship to an art-work as a lived-in creative awareness, 
rather than a habitual or passive response to form that risks being no more than a 
type of social role-play. What separates "form" from "thing" is that fact that the 
former courts abstraction and ambiguity, that it points beyond itself as a precursor 
of Self, that it is defined by its semblance. Ultimately, forms "ensure identity and 
difference at once: identity through their fixed outlines, and difference through the 
recursive system reference of the operations that actualise these outlines - in the 
form of contrasting perception or intuition, or of a place where communication can 
continue by understanding and reconstructing its connective 
possibilities" (Luhmann, 2000, pp.48). A thing is just a thing, but a form, existing 
after and beyond its own perception and comprehension, is Other incarnate - it is 
the everything else from which we draw distinction and significance. 

"Things", in so far as they are general and non-specific (even when they point to a 
specific thing - a chair, a dinosaur, a spaceship), allow for a kind of dull clarity, in so 
far as they are pre-emptively known. I "know" certain qualities of dinosaurs, despite 
the fact that I have never and shall never know a dinosaur (probably). As far as 
artistic practise is concerned, there is a clear distinction between presenting a thing, 
and proffering a form. To present artistic practise in clear, recognisable terms, is to 
effectively allow its audience to pre-empt their relationship to the work at hand, to 
perceive a thing as opposed to a form - to establish what Nancy calls "a priori 
conditions of possibility" (Nancy 2007, p. 11 ), replete with all the cultural (how they 
are expected to interact, what it is supposed to mean) and personal (how they 
usually act, what it means to their already constructed self) patterns therein. 

To establish ones response to stimuli prior to experiencing it causes the dialogic 
process to be severely compromised. Both parties are restrained by an existing 
knowledge that is all too often perceived as fact - they have no need to further 
explore the Other because they believe they have already discovered the 
boundaries where the Self of one ends, and the non-self of Other begins. For an 
art-work, rendered in form, in the resonance that extends beyond thing (wether 
object, action, concept, whatever), such recourses to the known are entirely 
counter-intuitive. And yet, as Levinas points out, art-works always exist within a 
world of signification. The path that leads to artistic experience - however revelatory 
that art-work may be in itself - is littered with the known, a priori conditions it would 
wish to discard. Galleries, concert halls, even artists are pre-signified - each holds 
specific, known attributes to those that would approach them, pre-emptive 
generalised data based upon the nuances of previous experience. It is precisely 
because art exists as form - that it extends beyond itself into resonance and relation 
with those that perceive it - that these a priori conditions can surface. Art, beyond 
thing, is defined and encased by what Christopher Small calls the "ritual" of its 
perception, a situation in which "the meaning lies not in the objects themselves but 
in the viewing of them, and the lining-up and viewing are themselves ritual acts with 



a wealth of social and political meanings" (Small, 2011, pp.107). The corridors and 
lobbies of the spaces where art-works reside, are impossibly long and ornate, 
extending far beyond their own physical presence. Art exists in dichotomy - pointing 
to the "thing-itself" of open, resonant and malleable form with one hand, simmering 
with potential, and to the relational, culturally entrenched and ritualised object with 
the other, grounded by the reality of our methods of perception. 

Attempts to collapse this divide have necessarily focussed on the artistry of 
mediation - which is to say, on making the act of relation the form of the art-work 
itself, rather than simply invoking form in order to access relation born of the fact 
that we both happen to be looking at the same painting (for instance). Whether it is 
the situationists or the broad range of site-specific works, there is a certain 
emphasis on action, on event, on the going-to of experience - mediation becomes 
an active component of experience, in which form exists as a conduit for ones own 
creative response to a world rendered alongside, or even as, the perceived work. 
The idea that I could paint a beautiful vista for you to vicariously experience through 
my brush-strokes seems old-fashioned - 1 am compelled now to physically take you 
to that vista, to entice you to undertake the same actions I undertook when I first 
wrought inspiration from its shrubbery. The point of such relational art - already a 
contentious term - is not merely to take the horse to water, but to open up the 
potential for autonomous action on behalf of the perceiver, and thus unmediated 
experience (even whilst it cannot truly escape mediated access to experience). It 
will always be a somewhat limited autonomy, since art-work relies on 
communication, but the desire is to command attention without directing it to a 
particular pre-ordained position - the creation of an unmarked yet invitingly 
illuminated door. A focus on the relational subject, rather than the fixed object, as 
artistic source, not only grants such autonomy to its audience (since its value is 
created in relation to its perception rather than pre-existing it), but also explicitly 
demands the 'straining' from one to the Other that is the formation of Self, as 
proposed by Nancy. Any object in play is used to facilitate further creative response 
- the perpetual re-evaluation of each new Other presupposed by such straining. The 
value of the sensible is found not in the sensed, but in the act of sensing. By 
inhibiting the role-play of pre-ordained and conditional response via the disjunction 
of form from immediate sensible reference, any experience-by-proxy inherent in the 
spectacle is destroyed - the perceiver is granted ownership of the creative act of 
deciding a given forms meaning and thus the appropriate response to it. 

When approaching my own practice, I thought initially of a work by Felix Gonzales- 
Torres documented in Nicholas Bourriaud's Relational Aesthetics (1998). Untitled 
(blue mirror) consisted of a stack of blue posters laid out in a gallery, to which the 
audience was permitted to help themselves (and thus participate in the destruction 
of the art work and the social event it offers). The interest, as Bourriaud sees it, is 
not so much in the forthcoming deconstruction of a defined form over time, but 
rather "the form of its presence amid an audience" (Bourriaud 1998, pp.49). Artistic 
form permeates beyond the concrete, rendered fluid by its interaction with those 



who perceive it - it exists only in relation to an audience, rather than as a 
fundamentally concrete object imposed upon an audience. 
The over-riding criticism of Bourriaud's work revolves around the gallery-centric 
nature of the artists he documents. Torres work may not rely on traditional 
relationships - it raises clear questions about the function and responsibility of its 
audience - but it still relies on the traditional relationees (i.e. the artist and the 
contemporary-art-going public). Any straining towards the Other is partially negated 
by the adherence to a well-known dynamic among the direct participants, even if 
the whole affair remains bafflingly obscure to the wider world. 
Contemporary art events are attended by a particular type of person and 
approached in a particular fashion - they are a rituals conducted behind closed 
doors only accessed by those who conceive themselves as being within the art 
system. Truly relational art would not only substitute form for relation-to-form (as 
Torres does), but also attempt to dispense of the a priori ritual inherent in the formal 
presentation of work. 

Sound, as an artistic medium, is particularly adept at this task. It requires nothing 
external to its form to designate its space of operation - its boundaries are self- 
defined, innately set by its own amplitude. Once it is out of earshot, it no longer 
exists, and requires nothing other than the experience of its phenomena to define 
its potential. Its boundaries are neither tactile nor visual, thus allowing for a more 
open-ended type of participation - there is no door to choose to enter in order to 
engage with the work, no pre-existing desire to seek out artistic enlightenment. The 
clear demarcation offered by a soundscape, combined with its corporeal nature, 
makes it form par-excellence - there is no "thing", only its return, its referral. The 
reality of sound is that it is already relational - it is the resound of something struck, 
its communion with the world. Whats more, to perceive sound plus object, is to 
perceive a thing already in dialogue, since sound not only employs the space 
between sensory capacity and perceptible object, but is changed both literally and 
figuratively by the inclusion of an external thing. A sound sounded alongside a rifle, 
a piano, a dinosaur or a spaceship, not only proffers thematic and abstract 
connotation, but sounds different by virtue of resounding from the surface of 
different types of material. Sound employs the available material of the world, and 
thus sound-art employs them also - it has the potential to bring disparate objects 
into the art system, without requiring the erection of a formal barrier (such as the 
walls of a gallery) to do. By employing resonance, sound makes space available to 
art - full engagement with sound requires its audience to navigate the space 
demarcated by it, reorganising their relation to the objects it frames as they do so. If 
the aim is to remove formal barriers - of which gallery walls are exemplary - it 
follows that such sound-art experiments should take place in a public space, 
defined as somewhere to which all have relative access, and to which their is 
limited formal, cultural, or fiscal barriers. 

Resonant objects 



If sound can create a field of signification, a horizon in which all contained objects 
are fundamentally relational by virtue of their material properties, an art-work that 
uses sound and objects will be most effective when utilising objects that have 
notable resonant potential, wether as "form" (concept, semblance) or as 
"thing" (material identity). Given the attempted universality of the shared public 
space I was working with, I wanted to utilise an object which held, on some level at 
least, a universal meaning, and as such became interested in the resonant potential 
of coins. A signifier of fairness and equality, and in a capitalist economy a signifier 
(or gauge) of responsibility and morality/ethicality, a coin not only emphasises the 
concern with Otherness integral to my work, but also directly reflects the kind of 
multiplicitious potential that form (as opposed to thing) represents - an object that 
innately stretches beyond its own physicality, equally linked to the realm of the 
economic, the social, the moral, and the historic. A coin is both a tangible object 
and a process of exchange, and locates its perceived value in both of these 
conflicting roles. Indeed, with the abolishment of the gold standard, coins made a 
conscious switch from thing to form, since what a coin represented literally became 
more valuable than its actuality. 

Sound amplifies form. Form stretches beyond thing - 30 gold coins laid out on the 
pavement or floor in a circle. The use of the soundscape as a horizon or field of 
significance allows the coins-form to be viewed as significant - yet crucially, does so 
without actually stating that significance - they are framed but not cordoned, their 
position in an artwork holds meaning, but as to what this meaning pertains is 
unclear. A perceiver is not only immersed in the art-work, but is left with a multitude 
of potential and autonomous responses, extending far beyond the "push the button" 
inherent in many participatory art-forms. Sound and form collude to shape space - 
there is no interest in the soundscape nor the coin-object, only in the navigation of 
space between them. 

Sonically, for my soundscape to function as horizon, as a space to be explored, I 
felt it had to be fairly minimal, and utilise some form of spatiality. The obvious 
waypoint, given my aims, was the work of La Monte Young, particularly his long 
tone works ("Composition 1960 (no. 7)", "Drift Studies", "Dream House", etc.). 
Consisting of a handful of pure tones held, unchanging for an extended period, 
these works leave the listener with a choice - engage intensely with the very limited 
sonic palette on offer, or get bored very quickly. Although brimming with meaning - 
themes as disparate as "higher mathematics and Indian mysticism" (Duckworth & 
Fleming 1996, pp.25) - the works aim is not to be decoded by the listener, but 
provide the means for new forms of exploration and communion. Listening to Drift 
Studies compels you to move through the space in which it is amplified - 
movement will drastically change your perception of the sonic materials (the 
carefully tuned frequencies mask or emphasise each other dependent on your 
proximity to the speakers, wall, etc.), yet nothing asks you to explore the space 
save for the sonic changes you uncover for yourself. Young doesn't present 
possibility, but instead proffers potential - only through active engagement with the 



material can you uncover its nuances. A piece like "Drift studies" is almost not a 
piece at all until the perceiver allows it to be - only by moving your head, or rising 
up from your seat does it become possible to perceive distinction. In this way, 
Young uses space as a sculptural object - his material is not so much sound as it is 
the resonant space of intra-action that surrounds form, the "precise combination of 
carefully chosen elements presented in an extended time context [that] results in 
the production of new phenomena" (Niell, in Duckworth & Fleming 1996, pp.193). 

It is Young's use of temporality that allows for autonomous exploration of space, 
since it can be undertaken at whatever pace suits the perceiver. Whilst Young's 
work allows for the exploration of frequency, I was interested in the exploration of 
timbrality - by using different types of tone (sine, triangle, square), and suitably 
spatialising them, an audience will perceive distinct changes to the colour of the 
soundscape as they move through the space, even when no actual changes may 
have occurred. Furthermore, I was interested in the sonic elements directly 
embodying the themes that structured their dissemination in a somewhat cyclical 
fashion, and as such, each tone was assigned to a core tenet of the installation of 
the work - the triangle wave represents the spatialisation of the three speakers (of 
which each is assigned one tone), the square wave the space of signification, and 
the sine wave the coin-object that fills that space. This very bare framework allowed 
me to explore the sonic qualities of relatively pure tones outside of more traditional 
modes of composition - rather than a concern for functioning melody, harmony, or 
satisfying crescendo's, I was able to explore the use of subtle timbral manipulations 
to elicit evolving changes across the space of signification defined by the work as a 
whole. 

Given that I was experimenting with the construction of types of mediated space, I 
devised three distinct ways of presenting the work - as a public installation in a 
non-art space, as a public installation in an art-space, and as a recording and 
accompanying score. The first of these is the simplest - the coins are laid out in a 
circle on the floor, and the speakers are arranged in a triangle around them, leaving 
the space between the two to be navigated by its audience. The set up would 
obviously alter dependent on the requirements of the space (I composed a two- 
channel version for times when a three speaker layout is not possible), and it has 
the potential to be the shortest version, since it relies on both the creative 
awareness of passersby to notice the coins are part of an artwork rather than just 
free money, and the goodwill not make off with the cash regardless. The second 
iteration is far less risky. An audience in an already designated art-space are 
unlikely to take the money, since the space has pre-signified whatever is found 
there to be of the art system. In my first rendition of the work in this format, I placed 
the coins at the centre of the space, and projected upon the wall a timer that 
documented the number of seconds since someone last picked up or moved a coin. 
The audience - accustomed to the dynamic of participatory art projects - soon 
picked up the game, adding and removing coins as the explored the relationship 
between the timer and the coins. As time passed, more of the audience began to 



perceive the relationship between their position and the sound coming from the 
speakers, moving between and up to them as the piece progressed. Due to the 
nature of the space, the audience at no point appeared likely to consider actually 
taking the money - some people pretended to take some, always with a knowing 
wink, before returning it to the circle - but there was no real threat, and thus no real 
tension, no ethical concerns. The second rendition - in an arts space also, but 
within a "noise" music concert, was far more successful. As one of ten or so acts to 
take to a stage for half an hour, I adapted the piece to work within this format. 
Rather than pre-installing the work, I made the laying of the coins part of a 
performance, framed by the soundscape. After distributing the coins in a circle in 
front of the stage, I then left the stage and sat alone, outside of the venue, for the 
rest of my "set". The audience sat and stared at the coins for a good 15 minutes 
without me, with only one patron venturing out into the garden to look for me. The 
rest (according to my accomplices hidden in the crowd), stayed in a sort of 
uncertain trance, unsure of how to react - some attempting to pick up the money, 
others berating them for it ("It's not money - it's art!"), watching nothing, but staying 
within the frame provided by my soundscape and the physical performance space. 
When I returned to collect the money, six pounds had gone missing - two pounds of 
which I was later told had been placed in the promoters "donations" tin. One of the 
more unexpected parts of this experiment was that any latecomers who arrived only 
to find a whole audience staring at nothing, with only a few coins on the floor, either 
immediately went to collect the money (for them completely divorced from any 
artistic act), or immediately left, confused by the dynamic the work had constructed, 
but to which they were not privy. 

The final mode of presentation is arguably the most traditional - that of a recording 
of the soundscape and an accompanying score. Although such a presentation does 
forgo much of the initial concerns of the work (public space, communal 
responsibility, creative awareness), it allowed me to explore an accompanying 
factor present in all my output - the relationship between composition and 
production. 

Variable permanence 

The creation of scores allows for new avenues of dissemination for a work - it 
serves as a way of imploring further creative engagement beyond the limited 
relationship available to me as the composer, beyond the dynamic available to me 
(defined by my skills, my experiences, and my relationship to an audience). 
Although my aim is to create a field of possibility, in which an audience can self- 
discover artistic material and their relationship to it, reasonably concrete methods 
were required to create an environment that embodies such potential and 
resonance. At the same time, it felt somewhat counterproductive to be advocating 
autonomy whilst creating fixed scores by which to realise such a state, and this 
dichotomy has become an increasingly important aspect of my research. 
I began exploring ways a score can take on qualities of the artwork that it serves, 
either aesthetically or philosophically. Having previously created a related piece, 



"Triptychs" - a large scrapbook filled with photographs, texts, notation, 
choreography, etc., all contributing to the construction of a single work - I started to 
be inspired by the resonant potential of scores beyond any literal capacity as a set 
of instructions. When desiring to facilitate creative interpretation/engagement rather 
than explicit aesthetic outcomes, the traditional elements of scores - coded 
language presented on paper or screen - seem arbitrary, and I was inclined to look 
at works that might not be considered scores by any normal measure, but which 
demonstrated the same communicative traits. Many of these played with the 
temporality of the score - works such as Robert Morris's Box with the Sound of its 
Own Making - a wooden box that plays back the sound of its own construction 
when opened - is not a score per se, but operates within a similar framework, 
concerned with the transference of energies from one state to another. Similarly, 
Morris's retrospective at the Tate, where he installed a series of climbable 
structures for his audience to explore, clearly anticipate and present the means for 
creative interpretation, yet without providing a single instruction as to how one 
might go about it. Morris's concern is the same as my own, the creation not of an 
art-object but of "a situation where people can become more aware of themselves 
and their experience, rather than more aware of some version of my 
experience" (Wood, in Dezeuze 2010, p. 122). 

This same desire is manifest - though rendered in completely different fashion - in 
the work of Richard Long and Lawrence Weiner. If Weiner's work is defined by a 
deliberate lack of fixed meanings - often realised as somewhat cloudy statements 
for which there can be multiple readings - it is nonetheless filled with resonance 
and potential. His choice and placement of words suggests meaning, even if the 
words themselves don't point to one particular interpretation. A work such as 
STEEL PENNIES DON'T COME FROM OR GO TO HEAVEN, or MANY 
COLOURED OBJECTS PLACED SIDE BY SIDE SO AS TO FORM A ROW OF 
MANY COLOURED OBJECTS seem to invoke a hundred readings at once, a 
plateau in which notions of production, artistry, economy, representation, heritage 
and power perpetually overlap. The placement of these texts - on old steel factories 
or bridges, half-hidden above the lifts in art galleries or conversely spilling, in just a 
few words, across the walls of entire halls - provides a measure of the resonance. 
Such statements not only exist (and usually suggest some form of action), but co- 
opt the space of presentation - their position is never arbitrary, but entirely relational 
to your own. His work deals explicably with symbolism, but in a manner similar to 
that of Levinas's horizon of signification - Weiner provides clearly significant and 
resonant symbols, but no obvious (or single) way to decode them. It may seem a 
long jump for some to consider such work a musical score per se, but they certainly 
harbour the constituent parts - Weiner's work contains "a cadence, a symmetry, 
and a simplicity that precisely matches the operations they describe - an operation 
that is rhythmic, repetitive, easy to imagine and simple to perform" (Batchelor 1998, 
pp.76). 



By contrast, Long's work is far more sensible in its dissemination, often amounting 
to no more than an unaffected description of an action he has undertaken, but there 
is something remarkably non-linear about the presentation. Each action - 
presented in short sentences such as "Kicking up a line of dust each day along the 
walking line" (Long 2002, pp.106) - appears both to document the past and inspire 
the future. The actions he conveys take place in an undeniably shared world - Long 
positions himself not as an artist, but as simply another, doing things we are all 
capable of doing - walking, kicking, collecting, drawing simple shapes in the sand, 
actions that though definitive, lack the specificity that might hinder creative 
renditions of them. Long's work is in many ways a score for life that sits outside of 
the spectre of "art" - almost nothing needs be decoded, he does not represent, and 
almost nothing he describes could not be done with near immediacy by those who 
engage with his texts. All that stops us being Long, is our own lack of creative 
engagement with the world, a disengagement with our environment that prevents 
us from going on eighty mile walks, falling asleep in hay-bales, or collecting piles of 
rocks as we pass them. Indeed, Long's defined artistic outcomes are often the least 
resonant parts of his work. The mandalas and photographs that are presented in 
galleries are merely the documentation of the form his work proffers - mere 
examples of his outcomes, inspirations for the perceivers own future journeys into 
the wilderness. Art as "thing" almost doesn't exist for Long, despite his reliance on 
objects. The use of form that is somewhat universal ensures that even whilst 
utilising symbolic shapes (circles, waves, etc), he avoids actually symbolising 
anything. As Long states, "with symbolism there is fixed meaning. All good art is 
open-ended, not a closed system. People can bring their own interpretations to it. 
Or not. Stones are what they are" (Long 2005, pp.310). 

The link between these artists, and between my own work, is that they all seek to 
inspire action within the world, that they assume a general capacity for such 
actions, yet never fully explain how those actions should be undertaken. It is this 
approach that I try to implement within my scores - vestibules for potential, rather 
than specific actions, albeit guided to a certain degree. The score for 30 Gold coins 
is comprised of a series of quotes that allude to one specific reading of the coin- 
object (namely that of aggressive and unchecked capitalism), but presented in an 
abstracted fashion. The texts are borrowed from a myriad of sources relating to a 
modern workforce - quotes from factory workers detailing conditions, from the 
manuals of warehouse security firms, and from the signs hung around the 
workplace. Central to this is a sentence found in almost all factories - "there have 
been [insert number] days since our last accident" - adapted to document the time 
passed since last someone stole one of the coin-objects. Although text utilises 
symbols to carry meaning, it does cumulatively - letters alone are relatively open, 
they require being strung into words, sentences, and ultimately paragraphs to 
impart direct, specific meaning. Furthermore, words are often used to point outside 
of the linguistic system from which they operate - they elucidate things, suggest 
actions, provide temporality. Text can be used to escape the rigidity of musical 
notation by not referencing the performance of specific sonic materials (in the way 



that musical symbols do), but rather to the form of sound - its context, its timbre, its 
emotion. Because text points to something outside of itself, action is required to 
realise it as musical form, and as such, texts about work, become texts of work, 
since they require active interpretation to not only be thematically carried from the 
employment system to the art system, but also from one perceptive form to another. 
There is no way for an interpreter to directly recreate my version of the work, and 
nor should their be. Only by serving as an open-framework is it possible to recreate 
the form of the work, its semblance and essence. 

By trading explicitly musical language for abstract installation directions and 
emotive and thematic stimuli, an interpreter is left not with the ability to accurately 
recreate my work, but rather to recreate the horizon by which the work bears 
significance. It is for them, as it is for the final realisations perceivers, a guided but 
ultimately autonomous relational construct. 



